


` Increasing centralization and improving arms and communication and transport systems 
make the state violence, moré and more powerful and deadly. Progressive decentralization, total 
disarmament, and face to face and self reliant communities alone can reduce the State violence. 
Mass production and possession are in direct relationship with violence. | 





Peace as Love and Fraternity 


We need to realise that Peace is not merely a negative concept of absence of War and 
violence. We should pay greater attention to the positive aspects of Peace. Love, compassion, 
service, fraternity, co-operation and mutual aid, interpersonal relationship, reverence for. life, 
altruism, forgiving, sacrifice, etc., would automatically generate peace. These values cannot exist 


in abstraction. They have to be developed in life day-to-day situation. 

Today we have built up a society which worship money, competition, being number one, 
possession, profit and selfishness. Love of death. etc, seems to be a major motive of our 
contemporary civilizations. The result would natuarlly be violence and peacelessness, We should 
change this. er en | 


| Tellhad de Chardin said, “Someday after we have mastered the winds, waves, the tides 
and gravity, we shall human for God the energies of love, Then for the secondtime on the history 
of the world, man will have discoverd fire”. DES ne 
Peace as Human Right and Human Dignity one a 
Protection of Human Rights is the basic requirement for the full flowering of the human 
potential and for achieving peace with freedom. race, religion, language, caste, status, sex, age., 
etc., the dignity of fellow human beings. All along there is the fragmented thinking of considering 
those belonging to the “other group' as somewhat “less humane” and considering oneself and 
members one's own group as somewhat “superior”. This has justified the killing of the people of 
the other groups. - | | me | | 
Many religions hold that we are children of God and so we are all one and have the same 
dignity. Some Eastern religions hold that we are all part of the Divine. This certainly implies that 
each one has to be revered. But in reality religions tend to develop an exclusivist attitude resulting 
in harted and persecution of others: Moder ideologies borrowed this evil legacy from religions 
and ended up in Nazism, Faskism and Stali ism, causing tragic violations of human rights and 
dignity in unprecedented scales. | | a | a 
The UNO’s Universal Declaration -of ene Rights in 1948 is the culmination of the 
human Quest for freedom. This needs to be translated into practice and then we have to go a long 
- way. : tte een. o E G gah | 
Peace as a New Life Style Movement 8. Constructive Work: 


In one sense we are all, direct or indirect, partners - in the making of our contemporary 
civilization which is based on war and violence. As long as this situation continues, there will be 
peacelessness. Individulas have to adopt a new style of life which would reject the violent values 
of the existing civilization and adopt a new set of peace values, which would find a concrete 
expression in their day-to-day life. Voluntary poverty and simplicity, non-exploitation, self restraint 
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tion process that involved both a fee and fingerprinting In India. this practice was s imposed only 
upon criminals. ay | 


In the years between the NIC's foundation and the Transvaal Immigration Restriction Act, 
the preferred tactics of petitions and delegations had demonstrably failed to discourage official 
discriminations against Indians. Between 1903 and 1906, Gandhi inspired by the swadeshi move- 
ment in Bengal, began to develop his strategy of passive resistance. In its fullest form, satyagraha 
(“truthfirmness”) aimed to achieve the moral conversion of the opponent through the willing 
acceptance of punishment for non-threatening forms. of illegal protest. Gandhi believed that ends 
were contained within scans; that violent action could not achieve social harmony. =- | 


Resistance to the new law began with a formal written petition (signed by 45 o oí the 
ten thousand adult Asian men in the Transvaal) and oath taking ata mass meeting held in 
Johannesburg in September 1906. Subsequently a delegation visited London. Civil disobedience 
began in July 1907 and initially took the form of traders inviting arrest by selling outside the desig- 
nated Indian bazaars without licences. Upon conviction resisters refused the option of a fine and 
went to prison-200 of them by January 1908. Organisation of the volunteers and fund raising for 
the support of prisioners’ families was undertaken mainly by the British Indian Association, though 
the Transvaal Chinese Association also played a role. Much of the funding came from India. 


-The campaign was interrupted for six months by negotiations between Gandhi and Prime 
Minister Jan Smitest. When these talks broke down organized resistance resumed. now mainly in 
the form of Public bonfires of registration certificates as well as illegal crossing of provincial bound- 
aries. This latter offense was punished by departing the offenders, not just to Natal but sometimes 
to India. Where the campaign succeded in arousing considerable public support as well as 
pressure on the British government from the Indian colonial authorities. Gandhi’s weekly 
newspaper, Indian Opinion also helped to publicize the campaign.. 


- The resistance paused for a en time in 1911. When Smuts diofilisca a revised immi- 
gration law that would provide Indians with legal treatment equal to that of other incoming groups. 
The government's failure to honour this and other promises, including repeal of the tax on inden- 
tured laborers, prompted Gandhi in September 1913 to repeat the call for resistance. This time it 
embraced Indian colliery workers and municipal labourers in the Natal towns of Newcastle and 
Dundee. Thweir strike spread spontaneously to forty thousand workers on the Natal sugar es- 
tates. By the end of the campaign, three thousand volunteers had served prison SELENE SS mainly 
in the Transvaal. | 


In 1914, the government repealed the indentured labour, tax and revised some of the 
regulations restricting Indian entry into the Transvaal. Polygamous Indian marriages were given 
official recognition, which allowed.a significant number of dependents to join their husbands or 
fathers in south Africa. However, the Indian Relief Act of 1914 did not after the restrictions govern- 
ing Indian trading in the Transvaal. The act did contain sufficient concessions to Gandhi's insis- 
tence that Indians should be afforded national legal equality for his disciples to claim a substantial 
victory at the start of the Mahatma’s Indian political career. In the wake of his departure from South 
Africa, the militant organization he had helped to build withered. | 
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recently mushroomed to townships in a series of struggles to win improvements in services), 
youth, and, school children's movements, trade unions; and i in Natal and the Transvaal, resurrec- 
tions of the Indian Congresses (which had never been formally banned). The UDF’s proclamied | 
purpose was to challange the constitutional and local government reforms. Wihtin a year ofits - 
foundation many of its affiliates were swept up. in a tide of often violent insurrectionary opposition 
to the extremely corrupt local Savernments in African townships, BREMEN PY. heavy rent increases 
for public housing. | | | | 


The rebellion ER with eat strikes! in the webe: around. ib A e on 
municipal offices swiftly degenerated into rioting and the killing of the local mayor. Army occupa- 
tion restored order, but the rebellion spread to other cities and with it the rent boycott, It became » 
increasingly militarized in character as ANC guerrilla units established themselves in its more 
important centres. The rent strike remained one of the UDI;s ‘more effective weapons, enduring 
through a state of emergency, which between 1986 and 1988 succeeded i in halting most forms of 
milltant political Oppostition. In 1986, despite: mass evictions, fi ifty four communities. were affected F 
by the ya a total of more than half a million households. 


By the end of 1988, the government's ‘secrocrats” seemed: to have succeeded in driving 
UDF activists off the streets. Popular resistance was expressed mainly through guerilla warfare, 
the continuation of the rent: boycott, and almost universal disinclination in vote in local elections. In 
1898, organized mass polities reasserted itself. A hunger strike of political detainees succeeded 
in persuading the minister of law and order to release nine hundred prisoners, including most of 
the high-level UDF leaders. These leaders joined forces with trade unionists in a “Mass Demo- ` 
-cratic Movement” (MDM). Their objective was to instigate a second “Defi lance ee and to 
challenge racial segregation i in government - controlled facilities. 


On August 4, processions of black defiers, oütensibly seeking treatment, arrived at the 
doors of eight government “whites only” hospitals in the Transvaal and Natal. Warned in advance, 
doctors. and nurses, with. tacit consent of the authorities, admitted them. The campaign was 
pormoted through large meetings and huge marches, which despite their illegality were only occa- 
sionally suppressed by the authorities. Police did shoot into a crowd in Cape Towni in September. 
Killing twelve, In retaliation, the MDM called for a national strike that was supported. by three million 
- workers, and on September 15. thrity-fi ive thousand protesters took to the streets in Cape Town. 

The behaviour of the police In Cape Town was exceptional; on the whole government response 
was unprecedentedly. gentely. The MDM was challenging the authorities over an issue on which 
the government was already willing to concede. In any case, economic degeration, military set- 
backs in Angola in 1987-1988, and a fiscal crisis had succeeded in convincing a wagon Party 
| leaders that the costs of white racial supremacy were unacceptable. Bie E 


| Boycotts : 


Boycotts diari an Important political tactic in black. South African resistance only during 
the 1950s, though they were not new. For example, in 1922 women's manyanos (self-help orga- 
nizations developed around church congregations) organized a remarkably cohesive boycott of 
rural trading stores in the Herschel district of the Eastern Cape on protest against high commodity 
prices, y 1944, in Brakpan on the East Rand, parents withdrew nine hundred children from the 
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physically impossible for the agents or repression to enforce the opponent's will effectively. Police 
may at times give up the attempts, and occasionally officials may resign and troops. mutiny. (This - 
situation, it is emphasized, cannot be produced except tends to gain unity, internal cooperation 
and solidatory. However there also appears to be special qualities in nonviolent action which 
contribute to these results. when the aims of the nonviolent actionists have overwhelming support 
among the populace and they are willing to pay the price of change.) If effective repression be- 
comes impossible, not only may the mass defiance become so overwhelming that: it.cannot be 
crushed, but the defiance may also undermine the very strength of the opponent. Even if he 
wants to continue to fight the movement, in the new situation it may be no longer effectively 
possible for him to do so. Massive defiance by the population can make a government powerless. 


“CHANGES IN THE STRUGGLE GROUP 
- As nonviolent action makes progress, the participants gains more experience and knowledge. 
They may gain increased confidence in their ability to influence the course of events, and greater 
awareness of their own power. In common with experience in other types of conflict, the group 


using nonviolent action and the grievance group may in: turn have moane] influences on the 
oppenen! and the course of the conflict. © 


THREE WAYS TO SUCCESS 


| What, however, are the real impacts of this type of struggle on ie opponent? Despite the 

variations from one case of nonviolent action to another, itis possible to distinguisgh three general 

“mechanisms” of change that operate in nonviolent action. These : are cunversion, accommoda- 
tion, and nonviolent coercion”.5 A | | : 


Nonviolent actionists may seek to induce. change by selecting in advance one of these 
mechanisms as the preferred process of change, ora particular mechanism may operate without 
advance choice. The technique can potentially use any one, or any combination, of the mecha- - 
nisms to induce change. That is particularly important for apr amane both the nature of the 
oo and its political potentialities. | | l 


CONVERSION 


In conversion "the opponent, as 47 result of the actions.ofthe last person or group, 
comes around to a new point of view which. embraces the ends of the nonviolent actor.” This - 
change may be influenced by reason, argumentation and other intellectual efforts, through it is 
doubtful that only intellectual efforts will produce conversion. Conversion in nonviolent action is 
likely also to involve the opponent's emotions, beliefs, attitudes and moral system. The nonviolent 
group may deliberately seek to convert the opponent so that he finally not only grants their objec- | 
tives but now wants to grant them because he has come to feel that itis s right to do so.. 


In conversion attempts, the suffering of the actionists may play a major role. This suffering 
in the major vehicle used to convert the opponent, by appealing to his emotions. Difficult problems 
of perception may be involved. Nevertheless, the suffering is regarded as a means of bridging the 
social distance between the two groups and of inducing the opponent to change his view of the 
actionists and the wider grievance group, seeing them now as fellow human beings, It may take a 
considerable period of time to achieve this goal, if it ever does heppen. In time, this change of 
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This training in self-suffering without malice and hatred towards the oppression had to be 
evolved by Ganahiji through the series of experiments in the practice of non-violent living he had 
begun all by himself. His comrades in the struggle at the South African Campaign for civil rights: 
were all common labourers without much of.a formula education, They were all adult men and 
women most of them householders. On the eve of the final settlement of his historic struggle in 
South Africa. Gandhiji wrote” The suffering of our countrymen sealed the settlement. The discov- 
ery was made that this ancient force could be applied in South Africa. conviction made after this 
suffering of eight long drawn out years” (complete works, Vol. XII, P 525). 


During all these years apart from the organisation of open struggle during the agitations, 
Gandhiji also forged the idea of community living on Ashram lines.. 


In her analytical study of Gandhian nonviolence and India' S freedom struggle”. Dr. Asha 

- Rani observes “To evoke the infinite-stimulus of power latent in such a mass of unsophisticated 

people in South Africa, and to use the same to the best advantagem the highest need was to set 

a personal example of practice, inexhaustible patience and perseverance in the littlest of little 

things in life.... Gandhiji was still on the threshold of his public life. Nonviolence had not yet fully 

entered into his ken. He know that man isa traditional being. If the truth as told, his conduct would 
be transformed”. 


~ “The South African erg was the first great example of the social and political applica- 
tion of Nonviolence on a mass scale”. He had gone there to succeed as a barrister and a 
mass money but retuned as a mature leader of Satyagraha predging him-self to a life of an a 
parigrahi. There was areligious charming in him for he read scriptures of the Hindus, Chritians and 
Islam. He was well versed with the thought of Tolstoy and Ruskin, Thoreau, Emerson and others. 
In 1908 alone in Pretoria, he read about eighty books on religion says Pyarelal. This moulded his 
personal life and outlook and was latter to influence the whole o of humanity. He had made 
an epochal social invention sayagana | 


Analysis of Violence 


| Violence tends to organise itself quickly a. more spontaneously do nonviolence be- 
cause the power of violence is only on the physical plane: Might is always the sanction behind 
violent action to resolve any problem individual or an | 


_ Ever since the dawn of history the. science of was has “ee and large developed organisations 
| dependent on brute force or armed force. The enforcement of justice in society has been deliber- 
ately delegated to the wielders of superior fighting powers with training for effective use of sophis- 
ticated armaments. The State, both ancient and modern seeks to build up its authority. over the 
| populance by a display ot its power of organised violence both direct andn indirect. Whether it be 
a feudal king or the prime minister of a democratic state, the state is based on its capacity to | 
suppress by force all opposition in its operation. It is therefore an imperative need. There fore 
Gandhiji of a modern political state to depend hearvity on the effectiveness says that “The state 
represent violence in a concentralid and organised form. Of its armed forces in the task of keep- 
ing peace both within and without the borders of its territory of ruling authority. | 
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